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HERODOTUS: THE HISTORIAN AS DRAMATIST 


N simple terms Herodotus’s reputation for accuracy has con- 

siderably improved over what it was seventy or eighty years 
ago, and indeed over what it was among the Greeks who were 
his immediate successors in time. We have now plenty of evidence 
that he took the utmost trouble about getting at the facts upon 
which he based his historical theories. For instance, he visited 
Egypt, and spoke with all sorts of people as well as with the 
obvious authorities; everything that has been checked by modern 
Egyptologists suggests that he made a very great effort to find 
out what had happened. He was often misinformed, usually by 
people who themselves believed what was in fact incorrect. But 
in the elementary duty of a historian, that is, the discovery of 
how the events actually took place, Herodotus has a good record. 

Yet, though his accuracy in detail is less often questioned 
than it was, he poses a problem of interpretation that I think is 
only rarely solved honestly. His way of writing, the intrusion of 
miracles and exceedingly improbable events, the jumble of social 
and anthropological data as background for the main themes, the 
sharpness of definition of the themes themselves and their at- 
tendant emotions—all suggest a kind of author that does not 
easily fit into any category. We do not really know what to 
expect of him, and so, though we are often charmed, we are never 
sure that we are getting the effects he intended. He is a combina- 
tion of dramatist and historian, but he is neither exactly a 
dramatist in his own contemporary terms nor a historian in ours. 

It might make it clearer if we were to think of him as a man 
who wrote of historical happenings in the image of the theatre. 
He presents material in such simplified forms that both the figures 
and the actions are in their operation grotesquely visible. Drama 
implies the skeletonization of action and character—the removal 
of the fat, muscles, blood, ete., that make up the whole man and the 
whole action. It suggests a single cause rather than a multiplicity 
of causes. It suggests the inevitability of the single course of 
action, the single inclination of character, instead of the multi- 
farious possibilities of which we seem to be aware in the world 
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outside the theatre. And it works by shortening the time element 
so as to bring into relief imaginary connections. This is indeed 
the heart of Herodotus’s method of writing, the dramatic image, 
the foreshortened representation of a multiform reality in Hero- 
dotus, which carries the kind of conviction about what is known 
to have happened, in a spirit akin to the conviction that we enter- 
tain after seeing Othello—when we have it about an event that we 
know is fictitious. 

Success and disaster on the pages of such a history have an 
explicit meaning in a cosmic sense. Not a simple moralizing 
meaning but a tragic meaning, in which our acceptance of the 
inevitable is devoid of self-satisfaction, in which understanding of 
a pattern helps no one to a new certainty of improvement or change 
in the lot of man. 

Technically, Herodotus is nearer to the modern theatrical im- 
personator than to an actor or a dramatist. Imagine someone 
like Cornelia Otis Skinner, and imagine such an artist dealing with 
historical events and assuming at the appropriate moment the 
personalities central to the story. Imagine that what we had left 
was the written record of the whole performance, from the pur- 
posefully personal introductions, the presentation of the background 
material, and the preliminary events to the final assumption of 
histrionic interpretation when the commentator becomes an actor— 
and we would be fairly near to an understanding of Herodotus. 
Anyone who reads the story of Adrastus, the purified murderer 
who accidentally kills the son of his purifier, can hear the sound 
of the actor’s voice in the last sentences. Indeed the story that 
Herodotus ‘‘published’’ his history in a series of readings is very 
strongly supported by the nature of the stories. 

Yet Herodotus is not purely a dramatist even in the limited 
sense in which we are using the term—that is, as one whose sense 
of causation and the interaction of personality and event is 
dramatic, though he does not employ all the apparatus of the 
theatre. It is true that, like the dramatist, he emphasizes the 
final leap from one pattern to another, rather than the gradualness 
of transition with its wealth of detail and contributory cause. 
But he is also, in his own mind and with conscious contrast with 
a poet like Homer, a sober historian. This implies for him a con- 
cern with fact and factual aceuracy which distorts our sense of 
what is to be expected of him and which I believe that we often- 
times misconstrue. 

Herodotus saw cause and effect as reaching back much further 
than we are inclined to, in historical works anyway, and embracing 
many factors of which we would not take account. He is inclined 
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to believe in the close connection of a man and his country or 
community, between the country or community at a given time and 
its past, between the marvels or miracles that happened at a certain 
moment and the central actions he is recording as history. He 
does not abandon all notions of relevancy, but he extends relevancy 
very far, and at times his sense of the involvement of the individual 
and the external factors of place and time is brilliantly mysterious. 
He feels it necessary to describe the customs, geographic and 
economic oddities of a country or society, and often the marvels 
of the place and the time as the background out of which his 
dramatic theme grew. His history, in its shifts from the personal 
observation to the folk story (described as such), to the sober 
chronicle of events, to the overpowering clarity of the dilemma 
of the central figures, is Herodotus’s image of the transition be- 
tween the elements of unordered reality and the artistic certainty 
of the universal law. 

Paradoxically, it is the very care with which he saw this, the 
historical side of his task, that estranges him from us. He is so 
afraid to eliminate some conceivably potent factor, by neglect or, 
even more, by the application of a crudely rationalistic standard 
of relevance, that we are bewildered by an apparent abandonment 
of any relative measure of importance. Notice the opening para- 
graphs of the History. ‘‘Now concerning these things, I am not 
going to say that they were so or so but I will take note of the 
man who began the unjust actions against the Greeks and having 
so taken note I will proceed straight forward in my narrative, 
writing alike of the small and great cities of mankind. For of 
those that were formerly great many have now become small and 
some that were great in my time were formerly small. So because 
I know that human prosperity never abides in the same place I 
will make mention of them alike’’ (I. 5). 

I suggest that the principle stated here has a far wider applica- 
tion in the History than has been realized. In matters of geo- 
graphic and social detail and in the integration of marvels with 
the history of their time he may well feel a certainty that there 
is an existent connection. But he does not trust any rational 
gauge of the importance of the connection. Future ages may see 
the relative importance of the big and small cities of his day quite 
differently. Furthermore, the cities themselves may change in 
size or be altogether destroyed. He has known such cases in his 
own day, looking backward. Thus one of the historian’s duties 
is to keep a record of the city that may one day be destroyed but 
also of that city which now plays an unimportant role, but a role 
which may one day assume greater significance. I suggest that 
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he also wishes to impose these unverifiable standards of importance 
as little on the record of background events, out of which the 
dramatic narrative grows, as on the cities that play major and 
minor parts in the drama. 

His accounts of marvels and wonders is an important part of 
the background events; yet here, too, Herodotus’s view is compli- 
cated and has not the simplicity with which he is often credited. 
The story that has most bearing on this is the dream of King 
Astyages. King Astyages, alarmed by a dream which seemed to 
foretell that his grandson would displace him as king, exposed the 
child (Cyrus). The baby survived and later was discovered by 
Astyages. In telling of his childhood’s actions the boy explained 
that in their game the country children had chosen him their king 
and he had discharged the function of a king in mock ceremonial 
with bodyguards, etc. Astyages then again consulted the Magi 
who had interpreted the dream at first and asked them what they 
now thought of the dangers of the boy’s survival. They answered 
him with special emphasis on his mock kingship as follows: ‘‘If 
the child survives and has become king without intention on any- 
one’s part, you can be of good cheer as far as he is concerned. 
He will not become king a second time. For some of our prophecies 
have found issue in small events and what has pertinence to dreams 
has found perfect fulfillment in a weak matter’’ (I. 117). 

The Magi read this dream, but they were uncertain about 
whether it would find fulfillment in the real world of politics or 
in a child’s play world. Thus the importance of the dream for the 
historian would vary. In this case the Magi were wrong—for, 
contrary to their final verdict, Cyrus became king. But they 
might equally well have been right. It is not fanciful, I believe, 
to see in this story of the Magi and the dream Herodotus’s own 
account of his attitude toward many of the marvels he records. 
This is true even of those wonders where one could only discover 
their simultaneity with something else, and not any plain traces 
of ominous presage. ‘‘Periander was tyrant of Corinth,’’ we 
are told. ‘‘ ‘In his case,’ say the Corinthians (and the Lesbians 
agree with them), ‘the greatest wonder of his life that happened 
was Arion of Methymna being borne to safety in Taenarum on 
the back of a dolphin’ ’’ (I. 21). As Herodotus saw it, you could 
not tell how this strange breach in nature affected the court of 
Corinth, here represented by its dictator Periander, nor perhaps 
how it affected Corinth and Sicily. As it was a breach of nature, 
however, it probably had some effect, great or small, though we 
cannot show the connection between it and the events of the time. 
It is therefore his duty as a historian to record it. Naturally, the 
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story is a good one, and naturally Herodotus loves to tell a good 
story. But the very curious list of exclusions and inclusions in 
his narrative ought to assure us that the story of Arion is not there 
just because it was a good story. The truth is that Herodotus is 
both a rationalist and a mystic in proportions that we find hard 
to understand. 

So far we have been concerned with those features of Herodotus 
which may be described as his historian’s side, stretching the 
word to cover the peculiar instances he would understand by it. 
In what follows I want to consider the central theme of the history, 
which is dramatic: the law of the rise and fall of empires and 
individuals, the concept of hybris-nemesis. One may see in it a 
dramatic theme, because it is a simplified theory of causation 
superseding the study of the complexity of detail in the event 
itself. 

Simply translated, ‘‘hybris’’ means insolence, wantonness, and 
‘‘nemesis’’ means the assignment of shares or lots. The two words 
taken together mean that if a man is insolent he pays for it some 
day. The sin of insolence meant thinking yourself more than you 
are, thinking yourself more than a man, with ordinary human 
limitations. Hybris, while it may be shown toward one’s fellow 
men, implies for the Greeks an attitude toward the gods, toward 
the nonhuman powers that control the world, which they will not 
tolerate. And this nonhuman or divine element of the world 
punishes the hybristic man for upsetting the mutual balance. 
The redressing of the balance, that is to say, the assignment of 
shares or lots, is the work of the nonhuman or divine agency, 
whatever it may be, and is called nemesis. 

It is this concept which is central in Herodotus’s history. 

One must not, however, think of it as one doctrine or idea 
among many. There is a piece of the Anglican liturgy, taken from 
the Gospels, which runs, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy strength and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment and the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.’’ On the concept of hybris-nemesis hang all 
the law and the prophets as far as Herodotus is concerned. It is 
the most complete statement of man’s relation to God. Sin is 
thinking thoughts greater than human; piety is the opposite, that 
is to say, managing to restrict one’s thoughts and a fortiori the 
actions that could flow from them. 

Herodotus’s interpretation of this law is to apply it to the 
hero and the nation and, in terms of these two, to write the history 
of the Near Eastern world and Greece down to his own day, from 
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the earliest times of which anything is known. The hero and the 
nation are joined, because, in most states outside Greece and to 
some extent in Greece itself, the nation was felt as being in the 
hand of the governor. In the period covered by Herodotus’s 
History the Eastern and Near Eastern nations were mostly gov- 
erned by depotisms or by rather small oligarchies, and, conse- 
quently, this assumption was not ‘unfounded. 

The theory of hybris and nemesis is kept before our minds 
by various dramatic devices. The chief one is the existence of a 
typical configuration involving the temptation, the wise counselor, 
and the victim of the temptation. It is a situation in which, as 
typically conceived, the king or the prince at a moment of ex- 
altation is tempted to do something that implies the conviction 
that he is greater than any ordinary human being. The tempta- 
tion tends to follow a period in which he has risen from simplicity 
and has carried his nation with him to a tremendous degree of 
luxury. He then reaches out from this position of power to 
eliminate the last elements of simplicity among his neighbors, 
who become predestined victims of his ambition. At this moment, 
some wise counselor reminds him that this act of his is to bring 
down upon himself the wrath of the gods as being somebody who 
is upsetting the natural balance between themselves and him. In 
Herodotus, these roles, the wise counselor and the tempted man, 
are first of all played by Solon vis-a-vis Croesus. But the situation 
is described a number of times and always at crucial moments in 
the History. It is only necessary to stress the obviously generic 
character of the temptation to understand that what we have here is 
a dramatic device, not a historical event as we understand it. For 
Herodotus, however, the truth of the historical development lies in 
the hybristic attitude and acts of Croesus. The meeting with 
Solon is an appropriate and powerful image for conveying this. 
It does not have to be true, in the sense that the account of the 
customs of the Lydians is true. Its recurrence in the History 
marks it as conventional and belonging purely to the representa- 
tional aspect of the History, as the typical commonplaces of the 
chorus belong to the theme of the tragedy.* 

The structure of the History corresponds to the development 
of the temptation. There is the account of the Lydian empire, 
which collapses through the hybris or insolence of Croesus; next, 
the Median empire of Astyages and its destruction by Cyrus and 
the Persians. This is attributable to the hybris of King Astyages. 
Then there is the Persian Empire of Cyrus, which is destroyed by 


1See Richmond Lattimore, ‘‘The Wise Adviser in Herodotus,’’ Classical 
Philology, vol. 34 (1939). 
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Cambyses’ act of insolence against the god Apis in Egypt. 
Finally, the decisive defeat of the Persian power under Xerxes 
when be makes his last assault upon Greece. In all of these ex- 
amples the last act of aggression is always senseless, whether it 
is Croesus’ assault on the Persians or the Persians’ assault upon 
Greece. The wise counselor stresses that the victim has nothing 
that the conqueror could intelligently be supposed to want to ac- 
quire. In fact he is an aggressor solely to satisfy his own concept of 
himself as a universal conqueror and as a universal ruler. Hero- 
dotus characterized these acts of aggression as the typical expres- 
sion of hybris, and the first man who committed acts of aggres- 
sion against the Greeks was Croesus. The act of aggression be- 
comes the typical example of hybris through the history of the 
Near East and its relations to Europe. 

It is Herodotus’s special contribution to have focused his 
History on the dramatic proof of this doctrine. Racial theory, 
proper, it would be perhaps fanciful to see among the Greeks, 
though you do get something like it in Plato, but the notion of in- 
grained Greek ethical qualities versus barbarism, the Greeks cer- 
tainly entertained. And they were probably apt to construe the 
meaning of the Greek or Persian wars in this sense. But in 
Herodotus’s History the theory of hybris overrides any particular 
nationality ; it overrides particular institutions, though it is more 
easily associated with some forms of institutions than others. 
It is also true for Herodotus that every private man can exhibit 
hybris. A particular people or a particular person may at one 
time embody the right or the wrong position in regard to hybris, 
but never either permanently. 

Obviously, what we have here was a popular belief before it 
was given particular expression by Herodotus. In its very sim- 
plest popular version, there is a great man or a great state almost 
mechanically inviting God’s punishment, in virtue of being great. 
This demands a divine power consonant with such a conception. 
‘‘The divine-being,’’ says Herodotus, ‘‘is altogether jealous and 
prone to trouble us.’’ 

But Aeschylus (Agamemnon, 757), perhaps twenty-five years 
before the Herodotean History, had denied that the operation of 
divine vengeance on greatness was mechanical. He says that it is 
not just greatness that the god strikes, but greatness and the sins 
to which greatness is prone. Once the notion of sin, be it act or 
thought, concomitant with greatness, is introduced, there are vari- 
ous difficulties both in Aeschylus and Herodotus. We shall here 
concentrate on Herodotus’s position. 

A good example of the act of pride followed by retribution in 
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a simple, comprehensible sequence is to be found in the death of 
King Cambyses. The king struck the bull in the flank (the bull 
in the form of the god Apis), and later the death of Cambyses is 
shaped in accordance with his offense. ‘‘As he mounted his horse 
the cap fell off the scabbard of his sword and it struck him on the 
thigh. Now being wounded in the very spot where he had 
formerly struck the Egyptian God, as he thought he was wounded 
mortally, he asked what was the name of the town. And they 
told him Agbatana’’ (III. 164). Here the hybristic attitude leads 
directly to the sin, and it is not difficult to understand the punish- 
ment by the offended deity. But this is clearly not the commonest 
form of it. 

There is very often punishment of the sin rather than the 
sinner; i.e., the sin’s expiation may be visited on someone other 
than the person who originally committed it. Secondly, there may 
be, and probably is, in Herodotus, a separation of the thought 
or attitude of the sinner and the deed itself. 

King Croesus expiates the fault of his ancestor in the thirteenth 
generation, the ancestor being Gyges. The story of Gyges is told 
at the beginning of the History of Herodotus, so that we can see 
that the first aggression against the Greeks is prompted by a 
certain hybristic attitude in Croesus conjoined with an original 
sin which had been lying there as potential dynamite all through 
the years. Both things exist—the attitude of the sinner and the 
prior sin. It is in the relation of the two and the connection of 
both with the nonhuman forces in the universe that the Greeks’ 
speculations were most provoked and reached their deepest and 
most complicated levels. Involved are: the thought, the man’s 
attitude, the act, the temptation, the punishment, the cause of it, 
and the interconnections of all these. When King Croesus says 
to Apollo that Apollo has deceived him because his oracle invited 
him to make the expedition against the Persians, the priests of 
Delphi deny the charge. Croesus was inevitably doomed because 
of the offense of his ancestor. Apollo did what he could; he had 
postponed Croesus’ destiny for ten years. The sin is curiously 
duplicated—Gyges’ offense and Croesus’ final offense are of the 
same order. Both men are convicted of reaching for what they 
should not have. It may be that the similarity of crime is an 
essential feature of the theory of hybris and nemesis, where Divine 
Vengeance is taken for an earlier sin on a latter-day sinner. And 
how essentially of the theatre is this theory of causation! The 
tangle of past causes that press upon present action must be 
represented. They are concentrated into a single cause, as the 
forces affecting the present are likewise reduced in number and 
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complexity to a single magnificently simple moral generalization. 
If it is true that the past crime is also in kind similar to the 
present, the symbolic counterpoint overwhelms us with awe as 
we seem to comprehend the mass of incoherent detail in a new 
and sublime revelation. 

What is the source of the punishment, the gods or destiny— 
or are these the same? What role do the oracles play? 

It would seem that hybris often does not involve a particular 
god and sometimes, it would seem, hardly a god at all, but some 
implacable agency that operates mechanically. In the case of 
Croesus, destiny is certainly not Apollo’s will. At best there is 
some flexibility in it that he can affect. We are reminded of Zeus 
in the Iliad unwillingly seeing Sarpedon go down to death, hesi- 
tant about whether to pit his will against the hero’s ‘‘day of fate.’’ 
Apollo tried to save Croesus and at least succeeded, according to 
the Delphic oracle, to the extent that Croesus enjoyed ten more 
years of success than had been his destiny. 

The relation of the oracular god or the presaging dream in 
regard to this destiny is that of an informed expert. 

The sin of insolence seems to be not against the god singly 
and not against the gods collectively but against the order of the 
world. It is the contravention of the natural law which would 
have man think human thoughts, and so the infraction involves 
mechanical and contrapuntal punishment. When Herodotus uses 
the word to theion he only means the power that is not human 
and is outside of man. I do not think he felt sure of what divine 
being was involved. I do not think that he even had so clear a 
theological position as that describing the sharp division into fate 
and the will of gods. Aeschylus, by equating the Old Gods with 
the conception of destiny, could conclude a play that deals with 
the reconciliation of the Furies with Apollo: ‘‘Now the will of 
Zeus and fate have come together.’’ But there is nothing technical 
in the nomenclature. To speak of destiny did not have so fixed a 
theological sense for the fifth-century Greek as the doctrine of 
predestination had for Calvin. What is in Aeschylus is the individ- 
ual interpretation of a legend by a titanic intellect. Probably as 
the fifth century drew to a close, there was less and less effort to 
separate out theologically the elements controlling man’s life and 
this world. The multiple authority of the different gods, the split 
between any and all of the gods and fate, the doubtful role of the 
Furies, all fell together in such a phrase as to theion, the divine 
thing, and perhaps a little bit later into such a phrase as ta 
daimonia, the things that proceed from the spirits, or, finally, 
that barest of all the expressions, tyche, or chance. 
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But the offense of hybris, or insolence, the man thinking 
thoughts greater than human, is in Herodotus not only an offense 
against some unnamable to theion. It is in many cases provoked 
by some divine element which is exceedingly rarely identified as 
one of the Olympian gods. 

The story of Xerxes and the dream of Artabanus is an ex- 
ample. Not only does the vision (which is inspired by a daimon) 
incite Xerxes to the commission of a crime that spectacularly 
translates his hybris into action; it prevents the wise counsel of 
Artabanus and Xerxes’ own acquiescence in it from winning out. 
But Xerxes has already, on his own, conceived and started to 
fulfill the hybristic plan for the subjugation of Greece. As soon 
as he has engaged in this he is not allowed to turn back. 

The strangest aspect of the hybris-nemesis theory in Herodotus 
is involved in the story of Mycerinus. Mycerinus, king of Egypt, 
succeeded his father and uncle, both of whom had been wicked. 
They had shut up the temples, neglected the gods, and destroyed 
men. Mycerinus had reversed all their acts and tried to live 
piously, but early in his reign he received an oracle to the effect 
that he had only five years to live. When the king complained 
and cited his piety as evidence of the god’s injustice, he was told: 
**It was for this very reason that his life was shortened. For he 
had not done what it was fated he should do. For Egypt must 
be afflicted for 150 years and the two sovereigns before him had 
realized that, but he had not’’ (II. 133). Here we are assured 
that destiny, or to theion, at times condemns the world or part of it 
irresponsibly to disaster. At such times, it may be the duty of 
the individual to act badly in an ethical sense. It may be in fact 
his duty to act hybristically. What destiny called for of Myceri- 
nus was the conduct of a bad man, and in so far as he failed to 
do what destiny demanded he was punished. What sense this 
may have had in some ultimate solution of things we cannot even 
guess. Perhaps it is well to remember that Apollo forces Orestes 
to kill his mother under the threat of the persecution by his own, 
privately controlled furies. In fulfilling this order, Orestes is 
then pursued by Clytemnestra’s furies, the emissaries of the Old 
Gods. It is possible that the wickedness demanded of Mycerinus 
might be a part of some final solution of a problem for the universe. 
We are, however, not told this. We only know that what was 
required of Mycerinus at that time was wickedness—and wicked- 
ness of a hybristie kind, too. 

What then is the ethical duty of the individual in Herodotus? 
Can the just man avoid the sin of hybris, and how should he 
try? We have an institutional answer to this in the famous 
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debate on political power between the three Persian noblemen 
after the death of the false Smerdis. This conversation is one in 
which the Persian nobles debate on what would be the best form 
of government for Persia and divide their discussion between the 
usual solutions of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. The 
first speech shows us the condemnation of monarchy by Otanes. 
There is a necessary connection between monarchy and hybris, 
and therefore the sensible state—and the sensible man—will avoid 
monarchy. Very much the same lesson is to be drawn from the 
comments of Solon at the beginning of the History on the lives 
of Cleobis and Biton and the explanation of the advantages and 
disadvantages of preeminent wealth in dealing with the chances of 
this life. Yet even such ‘‘sensible’’ suggestions as those of Otanes 
or Solon clearly do not take care of the case when it would seem 
that destiny calls for that sin on the part of the individual man. 
Polycrates, in throwing away his ring, does something that was 
conventionally regarded as pious, the act of a man who wished 
to avoid the offense of hybris. He makes a sacrifice of part of the 
wealth that inspired the hybris and thereby seeks to avoid the 
commission of sin; but in fact the ring is returned to him, his 
sacrifice is declined, and he is the condemned victim on the road 
to ruin. 

Should we construe Polyecrates’s act as the false appeasement 
of the sin of the mind by a symbolic act of sacrifice? Is the 
point of the story of Polycrates that the gods, who see much 
deeper than human beings, cannot be won over by an act that 
does not go along with the original constitution of mind for which 
the man is going to be punished? Perhaps, but Herodotus cer- 
tainly does not give this aspect explicit emphasis. 

Hybris, in Herodotus, is a dramatic concept. Its effect on 
us, the readers, is to awaken the sense of inexorability of cause 
which we experience in the theatre. One cannot find the main- 
spring of tragic dramatic development in anything less than the 
inevitable, and the personal can never be the inevitable. Even 
the Greek gods were human in a way, and certainly personal, but 
hybris, as we have seen, is rather rarely an offense against a per- 
sonal god. It is a state of mind in which man thinks more than 
human thoughts and later translates them into act. It is an 
offense against the order of the world, and what punishes man is 
the order of the world or fate, but not a specific god who could be 
bent or placated. When it is a specific god, he would seem, then, 
to be acting as an agent of something bigger than himself. Thus 
we have a tragic ‘‘must’’ set up in the mind of the listeners, a 
‘‘must’’ without escape or refuge. 
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Hybris-nemesis is a concept that admits of the prefiguration 
of the future. It involves the chill in the spine as the sinister 
words are said, the sinister actions undertaken. Such prefigura- 
tion is very important to the drama, the end of which is not to 
surprise crudely but rather to invest the known pattern with a 
new interpretation, new in color and meaning as history goes on. 

In Herodotus we see history as the development of nations 
and heroes in connection, carried by the hybris-nemesis chain of 
action. This is to see the tremendous struggle of the heroic 
figure, carrying with him the nation, against necessarily hopeless 
odds. If the hero tries to avoid the word or action that would be 
fated, he is betrayed into doing exactly what precipitates the 
dénouement. At the end of the Herodotean History we are very 
near the world of Sophocles. For him the arbitrariness and in- 
comprehensibility of the divine go hand in hand with the humani- 
zation of all ethical values. We cannot deal with the gods; we 
must live in the world which they control. Those whom we love 
and hate are human beings, and these (love and hate) are the only 
emotions that ultimately can be called ethical. Perhaps it is best 
summed up in the words of Pericles in the History of Thucydides: 
‘*What comes to use from the other-than-human world we must 
put up with of necessity. But what our enemies do to us, we must 
endure like men.’’ 


Davip GRENE 
THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


WHY ORDINARY LANGUAGE NEEDS REFORMING? 


OST philosophers, including many ‘‘ordinary-language’’ * 

philosophers, would agree that it is often permissible, even 
desirable, to ‘‘reform’’ ordinary language for scientific and for 
some philosophical purposes. But many of them would also main- 
tain that most or, at least, a large portion of philosophical problems 
arise in ordinary language and, hence [sic!/], must be solved in 
ordinary language—to attempt to solve them by ‘‘rational recon- 


1 Contribution to the Symposium ‘‘Must Philosophers Reform Ordinary 
Language,’’ meeting of the American Philosophical Association (Western 
Division), Chicago, May, 1960. 

2 See especially: J. L. Austin, ‘‘A Plea for Excuses,’’ Proc. Arist. Soc., 
58: 11-12, 29 (1956-1957); P. F. Strawson, ‘‘Construction and Analysis,’’ in 
A. J. Ayer, et al., The Revolution in Philosophy (London: MacMillan, 1956, 
pp. 109-110), and Introduction to Logical Theory (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1952, p. 230); and John Wisdom, ‘‘ Philosophical Perplexity,’’ Proc. 
Arist. Soc., 16, 1936. 
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structions,’’ ete., would be to do something ‘‘utterly irrelevant.’’ * 
We shall devote a large portion of this study to an examination of 
both the premise and the conclusion of this argument. 

To begin with, we wonder whether the ordinary-language phi- 
losopher can remain true to his own dictum. The terms of ordinary 
language are notoriously ambiguous and vague. We shall quickly 
be told that it is just this feature which renders it such a rich and 
effective instrument and that in many cases the ambiguity and 
vagueness do not cause any difficulty. We agree. But will it not 
also be agreed, even insisted, that some philosophical problems do 
arise from failure to distinguish among the various meanings or 
uses of a term and that one of the tasks of the philosopher is to 
‘‘sort out’’ the various relevant meanings? But in what sense, if 
any, are these various separate and distinct meanings already there 
in ordinary language, waiting for the philosopher to unearth them? 
Surely the ordinary man (including ourselves) is not always con- 
scious of their being there—otherwise, the ‘‘philosophical prob- 
lems’’ that rendered the ‘‘sorting out’’ desirable would never have 
arisen. It might be retorted that by calling attention to the various 
uses of relevant terms we can often elicit agreement from the ordi- 
nary man (including ourselves) and in so doing remove his philo- 
sophical puzzlement. But how are we to decide whether this is the 
correct description of such a situation or whether we should say 
that we have persuaded the ordinary man to accept ‘‘tightened- 
up,’’ perhaps modified—in short, reformed—meanings? Perhaps 
some cases are more aptly described in the former and others in the 
latter manner; but we know of no decision procedure for classify- 
ing each particular case, and we strongly suspect that many cases 
of putative ordinary-usage analysis are, in fact, disguised reforma- 
tions. Perhaps such activity differs only in degree from that of 
the avowed reconstructionist or system builder. (This is, of course, 
mot to say that the difference in degree may not be important.) 
For example, Professor Stephen Toulmin, in his recent book, The 
Uses of Argument,‘ takes William Kneale to task for supposing 
that it is appropriate in certain circumstances to say, ‘‘Improbable 
but true.’’ But, surely, if we tell someone of having witnessed a 
friend make twenty consecutive ‘‘passes’’ with the dice, he might 
well exclaim, ‘‘How improbable!’’ And we might well reply, 
‘*Yes, improbable but true.’’ In fact, we have heard such an ex- 
pression so used on various occasions—by no means always only by 


3 See, for example, P. F. Strawson, ‘‘Linguistic Naturalism,’’ in P. A. 
Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of Rudolf Carnap (La Salle, Ill.: Open Court, 
forthcoming). 

4Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1958, p. 54. 
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philosophers, either. Professor Toulmin is, of course, engaged in 
adumbrating his own theory of probability, and he has every right, 
according to our view, to tighten up—to reform—the concept of 
probability in this manner, provided he produces reasonable 
grounds for so doing. But Professor Toulmin stoutly maintains 
that the only legitimate grounds for a theory of probability (and, 
we suppose, any philosophical theory) must be adduced from ordi- 
nary usage. Had Professor Toulmin permitted himself a bit of 
additional reformation and utilized the distinction, emphasized by 
Carnap (who also gets his wrist slapped by Professor Toulmin) 
and others, between individual events and kinds of events, he could 
have made a good case for maintaining that the expression at which 
he is so outraged is improper unless it is an ellipsis for something 
like, ‘The event in question (which did occur) is a member of such- 
and-such a class of events. The occurrence of members of this 
class of events is improbable. However, this event did occur.’ 

Consider a closely related point. Strawson® has pointed out 
that ‘‘in the effort to describe our experiences we are constantly 
putting words to new uses, connected with, but not identical with, 
their familiar uses; applying them to states of affairs which are 
both like and unlike those to which the words are most familiarly 
applied.’’ Surely, something like this accounts, in large measure, 
for the evolution of ‘‘natural’’ languages; ordinary language is 
constantly being reformed. (Cf. Jespersen’s point that an enor- 
mous number of the words in ordinary language are ‘‘dead meta- 
phors.’’*) And quite often we find it necessary to help this evolu- 
tion along a bit simply because ordinary language provides no 
univocal guide as to what should properly be said when novel 
situations arise, whether these arise in actuality or in thought ex- 
periments. Consider William James’s example of the dog running 
round a tree on the trunk of which is a squirrel that encircles the 
trunk so that he always faces the dog. Does the dog go around the 
squirrel? Or consider the old conundrum: When a tree falls out 
of earshot of any sentient being, is there or is there not any sound? 
In what sense are the relevant distinct uses of ‘go around’ and 
‘sound’ already lurking in ordinary language, waiting to be un- 
earthed? Even in these extremely simple, perhaps puerile, ‘‘philo- 
sophical problems,’’ a modest degree of reformation seems to be 
required. 

A large proportion of philosophical problems arise from con- 


5 Loc. cit. 

6 Language: Its Origins, Nature and Development (London, 1925), p. 432; 
cited by D. J. O’Connor, ‘‘ Philosophy and Ordinary Language,’’ this JOURNAL, 
48: 797-808 (1951). 
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sideration of unusual cases. Many of the problems concerning 
perception, the reality of the external world, etc., arise quite nat- 
urally from consideration of abnormal cases such as illusions, hallu- 
cinations, and so on. We do not condone all of the nonsense these 
problems have elicited (nor do we condemn it wholesale, either ; 
any difficult and fascinating problem will produce some nonsense). 
But we see absolutely no reason to believe that examination of 
ordinary use in the ‘‘paradigm,’’ normal cases can provide us with 
definitive rules for ‘‘proper’’ use in the unusual and novel cases. 
The ‘‘paradigm’’ cases can provide us with a starting point—a 
jumping-off place; ordinary language is (often) the first word— 
but, quite often, this is all that it can do. 

Furthermore—and this is of crucial importance—consideration 
of atypical cases often points up possible inadequacies and may 
suggest improvements in our conceptualization of the ‘‘normal’’ 
eases. Carnap, in a penetrating examination of some of the 
claims of ordinary-language philosophers,’ considers the following 
example: 

‘¢Does it follow from the fact that the same object can feel warm to one man 
and cold to another, that the object really is neither cold nor warm nor cool nor 
has any such property?’’ In order to solve this puzzle, we have first to dis- 
tinguish between the following two concepts: (1) ‘‘the thing x feels warm to 
the persons y’’ and (2) ‘‘the thing x is warm,’’ and then to clarify the relation 
between them. The method and terminology used for this clarification depends 
upon the specific purpose we may have in mind. First, it is indeed possible to 
clarify the distinction in a simple way in ordinary language. But if we require 
a more thorough clarification, we must search for explications of the two con- 
cepts. The explication of concept (1) may be given in an improved [reformed] 
version of the ordinary language concerning perceptions and the like. If a 
still more exact explication is desired, we may go to the scientific language of 
psychology. The explication of concept (2) must use an objective language, 
which may be a carefully selected, qualitative part of the ordinary language. 
If we wish the explicatum to be more precise, then we use the quantitative term 


‘‘temperature’’ either as a term of the developed ordinary language, or as a 
scientific term of the language of physics. 


Perhaps the prescientific gestation of the concept of temperature 
proceeded in a manner something like this, perhaps not; at any 
rate, it easily could have. 

As an example of a philosophical problem which arises in ordi- 
nary language but which need not—perhaps: cannot—be solved in 
ordinary language, Carnap cites the paradoxes of Zeno. He says: ® 


For their solution, certain parts of mathematics are needed which go far beyond 
elementary arithmetic, such as the theory of real numbers, the concept of the 


7‘*p, F, Strawson on Linguistic Naturalism,’’ in The Philosophy of 
Rudolf Carnap. 
8 Ibid. 
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limit of a series, and finally the proof that certain infinite series are convergent, 
i.e., that every member of the series is greater than zero and nevertheless the 
sum of the whole series is finite. In this case, the perplexities were formulated 
in the natural language. But the diagnosis consists in the demonstration that 
certain apparently valid forms of inference involving the infinite are fallacious 
and lead to contradictions. The therapy consists in the use of a new language, 
with terms suitable for the formulation of the problem and with rules of deduc- 
tion preventing the old contradictions. 


We are aware of a number of attempts to resolve these para- 
doxes within the rubric of ordinary language. We do not think 
that any of these has been successful, and, indeed, some of them 
seem to commit the ‘‘fallacy of irrelevant conclusion.’’® Be that 
as it may, it is sufficient for our purposes that, although the para- 
doxes arise in ordinary language, they can be solved in non- 
ordinary language.*° And we suggest that, even if it could be 
shown that some of the ordinary-language attempts succeed, the 
non-ordinary resolution is more thorough, more complete, more 
elegant, and actually simpler. 

By far the greater number of important and interesting tradi- 
tional philosophical problems, it seems to us, have arisen out of 
those non-paradigmatic cases which are either the results of scien- 
tific discoveries or of speculation along scientific lines. The prob- 
lems of primary and secondary qualities, as well as many of the 
questions concerning substance, had their origins in considerations 
of Renaissance science and speculation that many of the observable 
properties of physical objects would some day be explained by 
microstructure. The ‘‘nature’’ of space and time; the free-will 
problems and their relation to causality, determinism, and indeter- 
minism; the mind-body problem (particularly in connection with 
its neurophysiological aspects) ; the problems of teleology ; etc., etc., 
provide other examples. 

What can we say, briefly, about the actual role reformation 
plays in these and in other philosophical problems? As a begin- 
ning let us consider what might seem to be a digression. Ordinary- 
language philosophers often contend that reformation, systematiza- 
tion, etc., tend to neglect and to destroy the immense richness and 
complexity of ordinary language and to replace it with ‘‘neat 
simplicities.”’ But surely this is only one edge of the sword, and 
perhaps the other edge is sharper: the ‘‘richness’’ of ordinary 
language often turns out to be an embarras de richesse. It is a 
commonplace that science proceeds, in large measure, by simplify- 


9 See, especially, G. Ryle, Dilemmas (Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1954), pp. 
36-53, critically commented upon by A. Ambrose, this JOURNAL, 52: 157-158. 

10 See, for example, A. Griinbaum, ‘‘ Modern Science and Refutation of the 
Paradoxes of Zeno,’’ The Scientific Monthly, 81: 234-239 (1955). 
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ing, by abstracting, by neglecting factors that are irrelevant and, 
even in some cases, by neglecting factors that have a measure of 
relevance in order to arrive at viable approximations. It seems to 
us that philosophy, too, should often proceed in a similar manner. 
The Oxbridge analysts remind us that each statement has its own 
logic; they should also point out, further, that each statement may 
have several logics, for they do point out, quite correctly, that a 
single tokening of a sentence may simultaneously play several roles, 
e.g., cognitive, emotive, performatory, ete. An epistemologist, for 
example, who is interested in an analysis of the validation of know]l- 
edge claims will need to extract from this tangle, and concentrate 
on, the cognitive aspects. He will want to determine certain gen- 
eral cognitive features which a large variety of sentences have in 
common. He will want to eliminate or minimize the much vaunted 
‘‘eontext dependence’’ as much as is feasible, partly by abstracting 
context-invariant features and partly by formulating general prin- 
ciples which themselves specify the relevant contextual conditions. 
In short, he will need to systematize to some extent. For this pur- 
pose he may even find it necessary to introduce new terms. Some 
of these may be merely notational conveniences, introduced by 
explicit definition; but others may be introduced in a manner 
similar to the introduction of certain theoretical terms in science— 
it may not be possible, even in principle, to define them explicitly. 
They will be implicitly defined by some of the principles of the 
theory of knowledge that employs them. The dichotomy, term of 
ordinary language vs. technical term, if by ‘technical term’ is 
meant a term for which explicit definition or neat ‘‘criteria’’ are 
given, is chimerical both in theoretical science and in philosophy. 
This should not be surprising. Even in teaching the meanings of 
many terms of ordinary language, it is often impossible to give 
helpful explicit definitions or to give the meanings of such terms 
‘fostensively.’’ Here, as in science and philosophy, we have to 
proceed by giving some of the rules for the use of such a term and 
by exhibiting its use on some occasions. We have to show how it 
is located in a network of other concepts—or we may say that we 
call attention to the meaning postulates that implicitly define the 
term by relating it to other terms. It is neither possible nor neces- 
sary nor desirable that every term, expression, or sentence of sci- 
ence or philosophy be translatable into ordinary language, the 
observation language, or the like. 

This discussion, incidentally, shows how technical philosophy 
of science may have important implications for the analysis of 
ordinary language; i.e., the analysis of scientific theories results 
in a model useful in explaining how many of the terms of our 
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ordinary language ‘‘get their meaning’’; they are, in a sense, im- 
plicitly defined by the meaning postulates of the (somewhat primi- 
tive) theories presupposed by ordinary language. Another case in 
point, closely related to the one above, is the analytic-synthetic 
distinction. Surely this distinction is crucial for analytic philos- 
ophy; for the central concern of the analyst is the set of moves 
made according to the rules of the relevant language game. The 
move from ‘Joe is a bachelor’ to ‘Joe is male’ is sanctioned wholly 
by such rules; but a move from ‘Joe is a bachelor’ to ‘Joe is 
neurotic,’ even if justified, cannot be certified by the analyst, for 
it depends upon the factual premise, ‘All (or most, or many) 
bachelors are neurotic’ rather than, as in the case with the former, 
upon an analytic premise such as ‘All bachelors are male.’ Un- 
fortunately, most moves, and virtually all of those which are 
philosophically interesting, are not so easily classified as the simple 
examples cited above. Search ordinary usage of a particular lin- 
guistic move as much as we may, the most we are usually able to 
come up with is the fact that sometimes it seems to be made on the 
basis of an analytic premise, at others on the basis of a factual 
premise ; in most cases, ordinary use does not provide any definitive 
basis for placing it in either category. The ordinary-language 
analyst will, thus, in most cases, not be able to decide whether the 
move is within his province of certification or not. When he pro- 
fesses to do so, we contend, he is actually indulging in tacit reforma- 
tion and issuing a stipulation as to what the terms in question are 
to mean. The parallel (actually the identical) problem in philos- 
ophy of science is concerned with the distinction between those 
lawlike statements which are true solely by virtue of the meanings 
of the terms involved (the meaning postulates which implicitly—or 
explicitly—define the relevant terms) and those which express con- 
tingent truths. Here, again, a statement such as ‘f = ma’ seems 
sometimes to be used merely as a definition of ‘force,’ at others as 
an empirical law (‘force’ being defined perhaps by Hooke’s law), 
and, in many cases, its use provides no definitive basis for classify- 
ing it as either. (In some, though not all, of the cases of the last 
type, ‘force’ seems to function as a theoretical term that is not 
explicitly definable at all.) The terms are what one of us has 
called ‘‘systematically ambiguous.’’ ++ 

But we do not share the views of Quine et al., who hold that 
there is no analytic-synthetic distinction or that it is of no impor- 


11 H. Feigl, ‘‘Some Major Issues and Developments in the Philosophy of 
Science of Logical Empiricism,’’ in H. Feigl and M. Scriven, eds., Minnesota 


Studies in the Philosophy of Science (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1956). 
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tance. It seems to us that, in any responsible, reflective use of 
language, the meanings of words should be determined entirely by 
the intent of the language user concerning their use. So, when we 
wish to speak of meaning at all, our proposal is that we yield grace- 
fully (to borrow a phrase from an unpublished manuscript by Pro- 
fessor Roger Buck) to the temptation to issue stipulations—to 
reform.’? An analysis of a theory—a set of lawlike statements— 
will almost always reveal that it is possible to distribute analyticity 
and contingency in a number of different ways so that each member 
of the resulting family of reformations will be consistent with the 
actual use of the theory in a given situation or context. The value 
of such reformation stands out most sharply when it becomes de- 
sirable to enrich or otherwise modify the theory, usually in view 
of new discovery or new speculation. In such cases, that reforma- 
tion should be selected which results in the greatest simplicity, 
elegance, heuristic fertility, ete., of the modified theory. Thus a 
meaning postulate cannot be false, nor can a belief in it be mis- 
taken ; it is necessarily true and (therefore) factually empty simply 
because it is merely a ‘‘surrogate’’** for a linguistic rule. But such 
rules often indirectly ‘‘reflect’’ facts or beliefs via considerations 
of simplicity, theoretical fertility, ete.; and if we stubbornly cling 
to all of the ‘‘old’’ rules in the face of new discoveries, we must be 
prepared to pay the price of having some of our concepts become 
vacuous and of having our conceptual system become more and 
more cumbersome—perhaps practically unmanageable.** 

We contend that this segment of the philosophy of science, at 
the very least, provides a helpful model for analogous problems in 
ordinary language. We believe, of course, that it is more than a 
model and that it provides the most plausible theory which explains 
how our everyday concepts grew and evolved as a result of the 
facts and beliefs deemed most important throughout the history of 
mankind. And it shows why the language of science is continuous 
with ordinary language and why scientific discoveries are poten- 
tially relevant for any philosophical problem. 

The need for reform, then, is at least threefold. First, there is 


12In connection with this problem, the terms ‘reform’ and ‘reformation’ 
had already been used as ‘‘technical terms’’ by one of us before this sym- 
posium topic was assigned; see G. Maxwell, ‘‘ Meaning Postulates in Scientific 
Theories,’’ in H. Feigl and G. Maxwell, eds., Current Issues in the Philosophy 
of Science (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961). 

18 See Max Black, ‘‘ Necessary Statements and Rules,’’ Philos. Rev., 67: 
313-341 (1958). 

14 For a more detailed treatment of these points see Maxwell, loc. cit. 
Also, Feigl, ‘‘Confirmability and Confirmation,’’ in P. P. Wiener, ed., Readings 
in Philosophy of Science, (New York: Scribner’s, 1953). 
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the need, for certain philosophical purposes, to abstract and sys- 
tematize, eliminating irrelevancies. Second, in many cases, we 
must reform in order to analyze at all, because mere examination of 
ordinary use will not reveal the sought-for rule and because the 
more interesting terms of ordinary language are also systematically 
ambiguous. Third, the implicit rules that are present in the ordi- 
nary language game may indirectly reflect beliefs which are false. 

But now let us offer an olive branch. Ordinary language is 
indeed (usually) the first word. The groundwork for almost any 
philosophical investigation should consist of a careful and detailed 
study of the actual use to which terms designating the relevant 
concepts are put (a task which Oxbridge analysts often perform so 
admirably). And this is not all: for the purpose of effective com- 
munication, among other things, let the meanings we give to the 
pertinent terms in our reformations be such that the resulting use 
corresponds as closely with their ordinary use as is consistent with 
other desiderata such as simplicity, heuristic fertility, ete. (pro- 
vided, of course, that we can discover what the ordinary use ac- 
tually is). Finally, when our reformations do depart from ordi- 
nary use, let us explicitly note this fact and point out, insofar as is 
possible, both the nature of the differences and the grounds for the 
departure. <A philosopher who violates these maxims, in order to 
get started, must pull himself up by his bootstraps; and even if he 
succeeds in this, he will in all probability be seriously misunder- 
stood, not only by others, but, quite possibly, even by himself. 
Even the system-builder who, having proposed wholesale a new 
terminology and notation, makes his use of his conceptual appara- 
tus in principle clear (although he is exercising a prerogative we 
would not deny him) must be prepared to find himself, perhaps 
justifiably, ignored. The kind of systematization that we advocate 
is similar to that of science. It should be a cooperative venture 
and should, in the main, proceed slowly, aided by criticisms and 
suggestions exchanged among coworkers. 

We must admit that most philosophers have failed to observe 
the maxims listed above, and we are astounded to note among them 
those who, of all people, should know better. For example, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Ryle*® adduces a kind of ontological proof *® or 
transcendental deduction of the nonexistence of private mental 
states or events such as pain, anger, elation, etc. He purports to 
do this by exhibiting our actual use of such terms and comes to the 
remarkable conclusion that they mean or refer to nothing but actual 
and/or possible behavior. Professor Ryle’s failure has at least 


15 The Concept of Mind (London: Hutchinson’s Univ. Library, 1949). 
16 We are indebted to Professor P. K. Feyerabend for this point. 
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three facets. First, such ontological proofs are highly suspect on 
elementary logical grounds—unless it could be shown, e.g., that the 
concept of immediate experience is inconsistent; we do not think 
that Professor Ryle demonstrates this. Second, it would be hard 
to imagine a more radical departure from common sense and ordi- 
nary usage than that which Professor Ryle proposes. We are more 
sure of the fact that when we token ‘Jones is in pain,’ we do not 
mean or intend to refer to his actual or possible behavior than we 
are of any philosophical thesis. (It is true, of course, that we use 
his behavior as probabilistic indicators of his pain.) Third, Pro- 
fessor Ryle does not and cannot justify his flagrant violation of 
ordinary usage because he deliberately ignores the relevant scien- 
tific considerations (particularly those of neurophysiology). Pro- 
fessor Norman Malcolm goes even further and suggests that sen- 
tences such as ‘I am in pain’ are perhaps not reports at all but are 
to be classified with such acts as limping, crying, holding one’s leg, 
ete.7 It is one of those delightful ironies of philosophy that 
Professor Malcolm, for whom any departure from ordinary lan- 
guage was, at least at one time, anathema and who emphatically 
maintained that ordinary use is correct use** should propose the 
most radical departure from ordinary language of which we have 
ever heard. Professor Malcolm arrives at his position, of course, 
by following the footsteps of the master. He finds it nonsensical 
to say, ‘‘I have a pain and Jones has something similar to or 
qualitatively identical with it,’’ because J have no ‘‘criteria’’ for 
saying that Jones’s immediate experience is similar to mine. If by 
a ‘criterion,’ following the early logical positivists, one means some- 
thing like a logically necessary or sufficient condition, then of 
course: no criteria, no meaning. But this argument has for us no 
force at all and simply reflects a narrow verificationism, or an 
anti-theoretical bias on the part of Ryle and the later Wittgenstein. 
Do we not lack criteria, in exactly the same way, for asserting that 
a past event was (qualitatively) similar to a present one? Or for 
saying that a hydrocarbon molecule has roughly the same shape as 
a certain tinker-toy model? The justification of such ‘‘transcend- 
ent’’ assertions is indirect, and depends on the acceptance of an 
entire conceptual frame. This is in some (though not in all) re- 
spects similar to the justification of scientific theories. The adop- 
tion of a conceptual frame can be pragmatically justified, and while 


17 ‘Knowledge of Other Minds,’’ this JouRNAL, 55: 969-978 (1958). Cf. 
also the counterarguments by H. Feigl in ‘‘Other Minds and the Egocentric 
Predicament,’’ ibid., pp. 978-987. 

18 N. Malcolm, ‘‘Moore and Ordinary Language,’’ in P. A. Schilpp, ed., 
The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (New York: Tudor, 1946), pp. 345-368. 
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this includes quite prominently empirical considerations, these 
alone are not sufficient—simply because they function as ‘‘evi- 
dence’’ only within such a frame. To ask for absolute or a priori 
demonstrations, here as elsewhere, is to chase a will-o’-the-wisp— 
reflecting a quixotic ‘‘quest for certainty.’’ 

If space permitted, we should like to ‘‘view with alarm’’ other 
fashionable but highly questionable recent tendencies among some 
of the ordinary-language philosophers. For example, religion (if 
not also theology) is again the subject of very peculiar defenses. 
If literal interpretations of the scripture are excluded, i.e., if 
‘‘demythologization’’ is attempted, one must ask whether the re- 
maining core of significance in religious expressions can consist in 
anything more than edification, exhortation (including, of course, 
self-exhortation), and consolation. There is no doubt that these 
functions of language play important roles in our lives. But 
‘*faith,’’ ‘‘ereed,’’ or ‘‘belief’’ in this religious sense does not 
involve any knowledge claims, and is exclusively a matter of atti- 
tude and ritual and reduces to the expression-appeal (plus perhaps 
some ‘‘performatory’’) functions of language. If so, should not 
the self-professed linguistic therapists and clarifiers make it per- 
fectly explicit that ‘‘belief’’ (‘‘faith,’’ ‘‘ereed,’’ etc.) in that sense 
is not to be confused with ‘‘belief’’ in the well-known and entirely 
different sense in which we use it in connection, e.g., with predic- 
tions or conjectures—be it in common life or in science? We think 
that the basic distinction between cognitive and noncognitive sig- 
nificance is indispensable and that its neglect can lead us only back 
to obscurity, or worse still, to obscurantism. The clarity of thought 
aspired to by Wittgenstein himself can be attained only if, while 
granting the fusions of the various functions of language, we re- 
main on our guard against their confusions. This in fact seems to 
us to be the first step in all cases of philosophical analysis and, 
hence, a prerequisite for any subsequent reformation. 


GroveR MaxweE.u and Herpert FEIGL 
MINNESOTA CENTER FOR PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


WHEN IS ORDINARY LANGUAGE REFORMED?? 


According to Professors Maxwell and Feigl, ‘‘it does not seem 
that we ordinarily speak of reforming ordinary language.’’ But 
what shall we say about the rather frequent proposals to simplify 


1 Read at the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association at Chicago, May, 1960. 
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spelling, verb formation, plural endings, and the like? These pro- 
posals for the most part are not concerned primarily, if indeed at 
all, with reforms in specialized languages like those of law, med- 
icine, physics, chess, or business. They are concerned primarily 
with reforms in the language all of us speak in our everyday living, 
and surely we would ordinarily speak of these reforms as reforms 
of ordinary language. I suspect the point is that Professors Max- 
well and Feigl are not at all concerned with reforming ordinary 
language in the way that these proposals are concerned with re- 
forming it. We do not ordinarily speak of reforming language in 
the way that Professors Maxwell and Feig] think that philosophers 
must reform it. In this paper I shall take the liberty of referring 
to the latter as ‘‘the extraordinary way of reforming ordinary 
language.’’ We shall see presently that there is some point in 
keeping this contrast in mind when we discuss the question of 
whether philosophers must reform ordinary language. 

The contrast, unfortunately, is not brought out very well by 
Maxwell and Feigl’s initial characterization of how they are going 
to use the phrase ‘‘reforming ordinary language.’’ They say that 
their use of this phrase will be the same as that of the phrase 
‘*changing the ordinary use of terms or introducing new terms by 
specifying what use they are to have.’’ The trouble is that the 
latter phrase can be readily applied to many of the reforms that 
seem to be ordinary. It is apparent from what is said later in the 
Maxwell-Feig] paper that its authors do not mean in their initial 
characterization of reforming ordinary language just any change 
in the ordinary use of a term, nor do they mean the introduction 
of a new term to serve just any of the uses that a new word may 
serve. On the contrary, their main concern is with the cognitive 
functions of language, and they are concerned with the various 
noncognitive functions only to the extent of isolating the latter and 
keeping them from being confused with the cognitive functions. 
The extraordinary way of reforming ordinary language is thus a 
cognitive reform—a reform which aims to improve the capacity of 
language to perform its cognitive functions. 

I shall not have time to discuss separately each of the three 
needs for cognitive reform listed by Professors Maxwell and Feigl. 
I want instead to raise the general question: Have they given us a 
satisfactory account of what philosophers should do (or try to do) 
with ordinary language? I want to suggest another way, which I 
believe is more fruitful, of regarding the relation between philos- 
ophy and ordinary language. The central point I shall try to urge 
is that when we speak of instituting any of the Maxwell-Feigl re- 
forms of language we have in mind something that applies to 
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what we are inclined to call ‘‘specialized’’ rather than ‘‘ordinary”’ 
language. 

Consider the case of a head waiter who refers to all the medium- 
sized tables in his restaurant as ‘‘six-foot tables.’’ The other 
waiters know his use of this phrase and understand his orders when 
he says, ‘‘Do thus and so with the six-foot tables.’’ But one day 
a workman comes to the restaurant and is told by the head waiter 
to revarnish the tops of all the six-foot tables. The head waiter 
discovers later that the workman has departed after revarnishing 
the tops of only three of the tables. He recalls the workman and 
asks why the job was not finished. Producing a ruler, the work- 
man demonstrates that only the three tables with revarnished tops 
measure approximately six feet. The others are barely five feet. 
The head waiter admits the fault is his and announces to the other 
waiters and the workman that henceforth in his instructions the 
phrase ‘‘six-foot table’’ will not be used. The new phrase ‘‘me- 


dium table’’ will be used instead. Has the head waiter reformed 
ordinary language? Clearly not, but he has reformed what we 
might call the specialized language he uses for giving orders in 
the restaurant. 

I do not wish to press this rather crude example too far, but I 
think it illustrates the principal factors that are present when we 


speak of cognitive reforms of language. In an obvious sense the 
head waiter used ordinary language in giving his instructions, but 
in an important sense he did not. The latter point is brought out 
by the fact that the workman misunderstood the instructions, al- 
though we hardly want to say he misunderstood ordinary language. 
There is nothing in ordinary language which tells us exactly how 
close to six feet a table must measure in order to be correctly re- 
ferred to as a ‘‘six-foot table.’’ Presumably Professors Maxwell 
and Feigl would say that here we must stipulate a meaning postu- 
late, and this in effect is what the workman did. He stipulated 
that when the measurement is short by at least a foot the table is 
not a six-foot table. But this stipulation is a tacit reform of the 
specialized language of the head waiter’s instructions and not of 
ordinary language. 

In his Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, when speaking 
of the logical distinction between the is of identity and the is of 
predication, Lord Russell comments: ‘‘It is a disgrace to the human 
race that it has chosen to employ the same word ‘is’ for these two 
entirely different ideas—a disgrace which a symbolic logical lan- 
guage of course remedies’’ (p. 172). Here, I suppose, is as clear- 
cut a case as we can find of a philosopher claiming to reform 
ordinary language in a manner that is philosophically necessary. 
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But is the reform philosophically necessary? To be sure, two sen- 
tences like ‘‘Chicago is the largest city on the Great Lakes’’ and 
‘*Chicago is larger than any other city on the Great Lakes’’ both 
have the surface grammar of a subject and predicate connected by 
‘is.’ But that ‘‘is’’ functions differently in the two cases at a 
deeper level of grammar is shown clearly by differences in linguistic 
context. It is unnecessary to go to differences in context afforded 
by the nonspeech environment. In the first sentence, ‘‘is’’ fune- 
tions predicatively with reference to a phrase beginning with the 
definite article ; in the second, with reference to a phrase beginning 
with an adjective in comparative form. The relevant grammatical 
rule applicable in the linguistic context provided by the first sen- 
tence is that ‘‘is’’ has the force of ‘‘is identical with.”’ The addi- 
tion of the phrase ‘‘identical with’’ immediately after the ‘‘is’’ in 
the first sentence always makes grammatical sense, although the 
need for such an addition (usually as a matter of emphasis) arises 
only when ‘‘is’’ is taken in a wider context than that afforded by 
the sentence itself. On the other hand, ‘‘Chicago is identical with 
larger than any other city on the Great Lakes’’ is grammatical 
nonsense. <A different rule governing the use of ‘‘is’’ is obviously 
at work here. 

Russell’s only quarrel with ordinary language on this score is 
thus that all occurrences of the word ‘‘is’’ are not governed by 
exactly the same set of rules, not even by the same set of typically 
ambiguous rules. But why is this a disgrace to the human race? 
For one thing, Russell takes no note of the fact that in ordinary 
English the sign of identity is never ‘‘is’’ alone but ‘‘is’’ in con- 
junction with certain specifiable types of words (such as articles 
and nouns), and that the sign of predication is likewise never ‘‘is’’ 
alone but ‘‘is’’ in conjunction with certain specifiable types of 
words (such as verbs and adjectives). Russell notes only that 
confusion is bound to arise if one takes ‘‘is’’ by itself, regardless 
of its linguistic context, as a connective sign. But this is simply 
a misunderstanding of ordinary language, and the only reform 
called for is a correction of the misunderstanding. However, if a 
logician tried to operate with a logical calculus that symbolized 
identity and predication in exactly the same way, the result would 
not only be disgrace, it would be disaster. 

The point is that Russell’s need for reform arises only when 
ordinary language is regarded as a logical calculus. I suspect 
Russell was led to this view by the fact, that in many presentations 
of Aristotelian logic ‘‘is’’ seems to occur indifferently as the symbol 
of identity and predication. But then the reform called for is a 
reform of the specialized language of these logicians. The fact 
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that in their specialized language they borrow the word ‘‘is’’ from 
ordinary language does not make their language ordinary any more 
than the language of the head waiter’s instructions is made ordi- 
nary because he uses only words from ordinary language. We 
develop specialized languages for many purposes, including that 
of serving as an intellectual tool in logical analysis; and we add 
new words, stipulate further meaning postulates, and otherwise 
reform a specialized language whenever the occasion arises. In 
instituting these reforms, as well as in the actual development of 
a specialized language, we also make use of ordinary language. 
But we neither develop nor reform ordinary language in the way 
that we do a specialized language. Ordinary language in this re- 
spect stands at rock bottom—it is not a tool which we develop while 
using another language as we develop a specialized language while 
using it. We speak of reforming ordinary language in what I 
called the ‘‘ordinary way,’’ simplifications in spelling, verb forma- 
tions, plural endings, and the like, because words as subject to 
changes of this sort are already tools which we can make easier to 
use. But when we construct a specialized language we may give 
ordinary words special uses and thus make them tools in a way 
that they were not tools before, as the phrase ‘‘six-foot table’’ be- 
came a tool in the language of the head waiter’s instructions or the 
word ‘‘is’’ in the language of classical logicians. My suggestion, 
then, is that many extraordinary reforms of ordinary language 
are in fact reforms of these tools in specialized rather than in 
ordinary language. 

I said many extraordinary reforms. What of the rest? Sup- 
pose that at some time ordinary language reflected the belief men- 
tioned in Aristotle that thunder is a quenching of fire in the clouds. 
An analyst of ordinary language at this time might conclude that 
the move from ‘‘That is thunder”’ to ‘‘ That is fire being quenched 
in the clouds’’ was analytic in ordinary language. Do we want to 
say that in this case ordinary language needs reform because one 
of its discernible rules reflects a false belief? Surely what is 
needed here is reform in belief and not in language. Once the 
mistaken belief about thunder is abandoned, the linguistic reform 
takes care of itself; people will no longer say the things they used 
to say about thunder—the word ‘‘thunder’’ will behave according 
to new rules. But as long as the old belief is retained, it is utterly 
misleading to describe the situation as one calling for linguistic 
reform. I suggest, then, that when extraordinary reforms of ordi- 
nary language are not in fact reforms of specialized language, they 
are reforms in belief misconstrued as linguistic reforms. 

There may of course be a cultural lag. People may continue to 
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talk in the old way even after their beliefs have been changed, and 
a man may find himself saying things in an ordinary conversation 
which are incompatible with things he would say in a specialized 
language of inquiry. In this situation one may speak of reforming 
ordinary language by bringing it up to date. But is this anything 
more than proposing that we consciously accelerate and direct the 
natural evolution of language? People are hardly going to con- 
tinue indefinitely talking in a manner contrary to what they believe. 
As new beliefs gradually become ordinary beliefs, adjustments in 
ordinary language are bound to occur. While the adjustments 
that come about naturally without conscious planning may often be 
less satisfactory than those which fit in with particular plans, it is 
hardly the peculiar job of the philosopher to draw up such plans 
and urge their adoption. This forms no part of philosophical in- 
quiry. It seems to me that these planned adjustments belong with 
the ordinary reforms of ordinary language. Those who propose 
planned reforms in spelling, verb formations, and the like are 
certainly proposing to accelerate and direct the natural evolution 
of language, and this is also true of planned reforms designed to 
make usage correspond with new beliefs. 

But does ordinary language, then, have any special relation to 
philosophy? Ordinary language is the pre-theoretical language in 
which we first express our beliefs, our doubts, our wonders, our 
puzzles, and our problems. Ordinary language thus has the first 
word, and it remains the word until inquiry changes our beliefs. 
When philosophical inquiries, despite extensive use of specialized 
language, end in confusion and disagreement, philosophers may 
turn (or return) to ordinary language because they suspect that 
the source of trouble lies in the initial statement of the problem. 
Of course, the initial statement may have been in a specialized lan- 
guage, say the language of physics; and in this case philosophers 
may be led to re-examine what they have assumed about physics 
and what they have borrowed from it. Yet, as philosophers, their 
primary job is neither to add to physics nor to make it intelligible 
to the non-specialist. The peculiarly philosophic task concerns the 
relation of physics to something else, and sometimes what this some- 
thing else is is stated in ordinary language simply because there is 
no other language at hand. Does physics say what this table in 
front of me really is? We might have a special metaphysical lan- 
guage in which we gave a meaning to the phrase ‘‘really is,’’ but 
when our metaphysics ends in confusion and dispute we still have 
ordinary language. ‘‘ What is it really?’’ may occur in ordinary 
language as an expression of doubt, wonder, or puzzlement, and 
philosophers in despair of metaphysical language may seek the 
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word of ordinary language on this point. But here the concern is 
to understand, not to reform, ordinary language. 

When philosophers turn in this way to ordinary language, spe- 
cialized philosophical language about ordinary language inevitably 
results, and there is thus the problem, rightly emphasized by Max- 
well and Feigl, of deciding when philosophers have got the word of 
ordinary language and when they have read their own philosophical 
prejudices into ordinary language. There is, I believe, no easy 
solution to this problem—no single set of criteria we can appeal to. 
But we only make matters worse when we regard ordinary lan- 
guage as if it were just another specialized language subject to 
cognitive reforms in the way that all such languages are. In using 
ordinary language one is always faced with the question, ‘‘ Does 
this sentence say what I mean?’’ If the answer is ‘‘no,’’ one has 
no alternative but to find another sentence of ordinary language 
which does say what one means. Communication fails unless the 
search is successful. This is the situation even when one intro- 
duces for the first time expressions of specialized language, since 
one has to make clear in ordinary language what these primitive 
expressions of specialized language mean. But in using an already 
developed specialized language one always has the alternative of 
introducing new expressions into the specialized language, using 
ordinary language to relate these new primitive expressions to the 
already existing expressions of the specialized language. It is just 
because of this rock-bottom character of ordinary language that it 
makes sense to speak of the word of ordinary language. That it 
makes sense, in other words, to distinguish between what ordinary 
language says and what philosophers may say that it says. Yet it 
is also just this rock-bottom character of ordinary language that we 
lose when we speak of reforming it as Russell did, and, it seems to 
me, as Professors Maxwell and Feigl have, too. 


MANLEY THOMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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